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For Friends’ Review. 


GOD’S LOVE IN DISCIPLINE. 


In a pleasant room, there once lay upon a table, 
among other interesting bric a brac, a large pebble 
of white quartz. It was clear and smooth, and of 
perfect oval form. On it an artist had so skillfully 
painted a semblance of wild-wood mosses and ber- 
nies, that these lovely things themselves seemed to 
have been laid upon and left to cling about it. 
The pure, well shaped stone was suited to such 
adornment. And the work of the artist was so 
well suited to it, that a happy combination of 
nature and art was formed; and so it held a place 
and influence, among other attractive objects, in a 
well-ordered home. 

But the pebble had nct always been as it was 
then seen. Long ago, in some great convulsion of 
the earth, it may have been thrown a jagged frag- 
ment from some rent, slumbering vein, or standing 
boulder ; or, perhaps, some gentler process of separ- 
ation gave it its individual character as a stone, and 
the position where it has subsequently been worn 
by the action of waves. If it had not thus attained 
smoothness and symmetry the artist would not 
have selected it for his work.’ 

By methods similar to these, the Divine Artist 
shapes the characters on which he will trace and 
Perfect pictures of heavenly beauty. The attri- 
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tions of earth are not intended to mar and disfig- 
ure, but to give fitness and symmetry, for this 
purpose; for life’s severer experiences, rightly 
accepted and used, ever become means of grace. 
The heart may be at first separated from the world 
by a great convulsive rending. The swift light- 
nings of conviction may fall amid a tumultuous 
storm of anguish and unrest, or it may come into 
the new life through more gradual and quiet yield- 
ing to the gentle influence of the Spirit of Love. 
Unlike our type, the soul is never passive in this 
work of reparation; but like it again, the first 
washing of the waves of regeneration which sweep 
over it, is but the beginning of the work which 
God wills to do for it. There are angularities of 
will and temper, habit and caprice, a thousand 
inherent tendencies which mar its beauty and unfit 
it for the purpose for which God designs it. How 
perfectly these angularities and unlovely points 
would fit back into the old place from whence it 
has been removed, and how naturally the mind 
reverts to the ease and freedom from responsibility 
in that position. But the redeemed soul must never 
even desire this. Its place in the heart of Christ 
was not only gained but is to be retained by its 
own volition, acting in union with His perfect will ; 
and its future as a thing of worth and beauty 
depends on remaining where God may perform His 
effectual work for it. Happy the soul which 
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are to the 16th inst. 


sible that Gladstone might remain at the head of the 




























the Queen had accepted his resignation, and had in- 


Lords) to Balmoral for the purpose of intrusting him 
with the formation of a new Ministry. He said that 
the question had arisen whether it would be best for 
the public interest to go on with the pending bill for the 
re-distribution of seats in Parliament. The present 
Government would do so only with the consent of the 
House. He did not believe that any difference of 
principle could arise between the parties respecting 
this measure, and both were under a compact con- 
cerning it. The retiring Ministry would be gratified if 
the bill could be settled before they ceased their public 
duties. Sir Stafford Northcote responded that his 
party desired to proceed with the bill as rapidly as 
possible. The amendments made by the House of 
Lords, he thought, might at once receive the assent of 
the House; but as those amendments had not then 
been printed, the sitting of the House was suspended 
until they could be received. When the sitting was 
resumed, the amendments having arrived, it was de- 
cided to discuss them on the 15th, to which date the 
House adjourned. On the r5th, the amendments of 
the House of Lords were accepted by the House of 
Commons, The House also completed the remaining 
stages of the bill granting an annuity to the Princess 
Beatrice on her marriage, and then adjourned to the 
Igth. 

On the 12th, a fire broke out in the India Museum 
annex to the large building in which is held the Inter- 
national Exhibition of Inventions. The museum was 
filled with specimens of the handicraft of India, much 
of it being carved wood work and other inflammable 
material, and the flames spread rapidly. By great 
exertions the firemen finally mastered the flames, but 
not until the contents of the museum had been almost 
entirely destroyed, and the building seriously dam- 
aged, The immense structure in which the exhibition 
proper is held was noy burned, though it was in great 
danger. It is said that 10,000 visitors were on the 
Exhibition grounds when the fire was discovered, and 
many of them assisted in removing the record books 
and endeavoring to save the most valuable exhibits, 
The only articlessaved from the Indian Museum were 
the collection contributed by the Prince of Wales, 
Many of the destroyed articles were from the South 
Kensington Museum, were costly and valuable, and 
cannot be duplicated. 

The Gazette made official announcement on the sth 
that the districts of the Niger in Africa have been 
formed into a British protectorate. This comprises the 
coast line between the British protectorate of Lagos 
and the western bank of the Rio del Rey, the territory 
on both banks of the Niger from its confluence with 
the river Benne to the sea, and also both banks of the 
Benne to and including Ibe, 

FRANCE.—The Minister of Foreign Affairs an- 
nounced in the Chamber of Deputies on the gth, that 
the treaty of peace with China had been signed on 
that day, at Tien tsin, China. A dispatch of the 15th 
from that place, said that the Emperor of China had 
ratified the treaty. 

On the 11th, the Chamber of Deputies was debating 
the recruiting bill, An amendment exempting from 
military service youths training for the priesthood, was 
































FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE.—Advices from Europe 
GREAT BRITAIN.—For a time it was thought pos- 


Government, with a reconstructed Cabinet; but on 
the 12th he announced in the House of Commons that 


formed him that she had summoned the Marquis of 
Salisbury (the Conservative leader in the House of 
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rejected. Ata meeting of the Budget Committee on 
the 15th, the Minister of Finance stated that the float. 
ing debt of France is now 1,400,000 000 francs, and 
that the deficit in the revenue next year will probably 
be 300,000,000 francs, The Committee adopted his 
proposition to issue treasury bonds to the amount of 
320,000,000 francs, to mature in 30 years. 

By the fall of a stone staircase during the exit of 
the people from a crowded court-room at Thiers, in 
the southeast part of France, on the Ith, 24 persons 
were killed and 163 injured, several very seriously, 

The supporters of Victor Napoleon Bonaparte, the 
son of Prince Napoleon (Jerome), have issued an 
election manifesto, It declares war against “ Repub. 
lican anarchy,” proclaims “ no community with revo. 
lutionists,” and appeals for the support of all who are 
opposed to the Republic, promising them fair repre. 
sentation on the electoral lists. The manifesto, how. 
ever, is said to have been almost unnoticed, es- 
pecially in the provinces, 

The French government has decided to suppress 
the gaming tables at Monte Carlo, in the principality 
of Monaco; but the Prince of Monaco declares that 
the government has no jurisdiction over his property, 
and that he will resist its interference with his business, 

SPAIN.—Several cases, supposed to be cholera, have 
occurred in Madrid, and the disease prevails to a 
greater or less degree in some of the provinces on the 
Mediterranean, especially in Castellon. A decree has 
been published ordering the establishment of laza- 
rettoes in the infected districts, and the inspection and 
fumigation of travellers. The officials of Madrid dis- 
infect the streets, and keep up large bonfires in them, 
into which sulphur is frequently thrown. 

AusTRIA- HUNGARY.—Tne Austrian Government has 
refused to sanction the organization of private crema- 
tion societies; taking the ground that such societies 
are calculated to tend to the increase of crime. 

Domestic.—Gen, Grant’s general condition had 
been better for some time, so that hé had been able to do 
some work on a book which he is preparing ; but very 
recently the disease has appeared to be making pro- 
gress, and the sudden hot weather weakened him. On 
the 16th inst. he was removed from New York to 
Mount McGregor, N.Y., northof Saratoga. Hz bore 
the journey tolerably well, though he was very weak 
and much fatigued. 


~RRIENDS GIVE ATTENTION. 


Myself, in company with another Friend, having 
purchased a large tract of land, on the Great Eastern 
Ditch, we have made arrangement with the Ditch Com- 
pany for the sale of about 10 Sections of their lands, 
and they will be held a limited time for the settlement 
of Friends, 

These lands are situated in the valley of the great 
Arkansas River on the line of the A., T. & S. F.R.R,, 
from 40 feet to 60 feet above the bed of the river, and 
are unsurpassable in beauty, richness and fertility; 
with the main ditches passing across them. The most 
of these lands will be sold at $6.50 per acre; six 
years time with 7 per cent. interest. A rare chance 
for Friends that wish to get homes where they are sure 
of a crop whether it rains or not. An abundance of 
Government land to be had adjoining the irrigable 
lands, subject to homestead and pre emption, 

Any person desiring information about this country 
will be furnished with maps showing the Ditches 
and printed matter giving full description of the coun- 
try, &c., by addressing 

JACOB V. CARTER. 
Garden City, Finney Co. Kas. 
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GOD’S LOVE IN DISCIPLINE. 


In a pleasant room, there once lay upon a table, 
among other interesting bric.a brac, a large pebble 
of white quartz. It was clear and smooth, and of 
perfect oval form. On it an artist had so skillfully 
painted a semblance of wild-wood mosses and ber- 
ties, that these lovely things themselves seemed to 
have been laid upon and left to cling about it. 
The pure, well shaped stone was suited to such 
adornment. And the work of the artist was so 
well suited to it, that a happy combination of 
nature and art was formed; and so it held a place 
and influence, among other attractive objects, in a 
well-ordered home. 

But the pebble had nct always been as it was 
then seen. Long ago, in some great convulsion of 
the earth, it may have been thrown a jagged frag- 
ment from some rent, slumbering vein, or standing 
boulder ; or, perhaps, some gentler process of separ- 
ation gave it its individual character as a stone, and 
the position where it has subsequently been worn 
by the action of waves. If it had not thus attained 
smoothness and symmetry the artist would not 
have selected it for his work. 

By methods similar to these, the Divine Artist 
Shapes the characters on which he will trace and 
Perfect pictures of heavenly beauty. The attri- 
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tions of earth are not intended to mar and disfig- 
ure, but to give fitness and symmetry, for this 
purpose; for life’s severer experiences, rightly 
accepted and used, ever become means of grace. 
The heart may be at first separated from the world 
by a great convulsive rending. The swift light- 
nings of conviction may fall amid a tumultuous 
storm of anguish and unrest, or it may come into 
the new life through more gradual and quiet yield- 
ing to the gentle influence of the Spirit of Love. 
Unlike our type, the soul is never passive in this 
work of reparation; but like it again, the first 
washing of the waves of regeneration which sweep 
over it, is but the beginning of the work which 
God wills to do for it. There are angularities of 
will and temper, habit and caprice, a thousand 
inherent tendencies which mar its beauty and unfit 
it for the purpose for which God designs it. How 
perfectly these angularities and unlovely points 
would fit back into the old place from whence it 
has been removed, and how naturally the mind 
reverts to the ease and freedom from responsibility 
in that position. But the redeemed soul must never 
even desire this. Its place in the heart of Christ 
was not only gained but is to be retained by its 
own volition, acting in union with His perfect will ; 
and its future as a thing of worth and beauty 
depends on remaining where God may perform His 
effectual work for it. Happy the soul which 
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shrinks not when called upon to endure; which 
accepts the necessary means by which God would 
perfect it as His own wholesome and sacred minis- 
try; so accepts them as to be co-workers with 
Him. In such co operation wrong tendencies are 
steadily ground away through daily resistance of 
temptation, as the pebble was ground in the sands 
of the beach. Sharp concussions against the rocks 
of adversity may work more speedily, but hardly 
more effectually. The work goes on through the 
action of the waves which roll in constantly from 
the ocean of God’s love. And by them the soul 
which holds its true position in, and yet not of, the 
world, is fitted for eternity. When fitted thus, 
according to His will, God will trace a heavenly 
picture upon it; what, we do not now know— 
but we know it will be some reflection of His 
beauty. 

In some souls well disciplined for heaven, we 
believe we.see even here what may be called a 
heavenly sketch, or outline, of this beautiful work, 
which he will color and perfect in heaven. This 


thought should divest life, and even the prospect of 
death, of gloom. 

Here we see a course of preparation—but the 
eye of faith looks forward, not only to a glorious 
home, but to the glorious fitness of the souls upon 
which the hand of God has thus wrought, both to 
occupy and adorn that home. E. E. C. 


———  — ome. 


THE SAFETY OF A SHUT DOOR. 


In the middle ages, when neither men nor man- 
ners were so mild as to-day, the castle door was 
protected by the portcullis, a sliding framework 
which could be dropped of a sudden, to shut out 
the entrance of an enemy. Friends came and went 
without obstruction, but foes were abruptly stopped. 
Those who fled for refuge to the castle could enter 
safely ; the portcullis would tall behind them, and 
cut short their hottest pursuers. 

This method was, indeed, not unlike the shutting 
ot the eyelids, which nature has contrived for quick 
defense against the flying dust. Moreover, it has 
its parallel in the needs and in the provisions of our 
mental and moral natures. The security of the 
quickly closing door is just what we all require in 
our individual spiritual life, while so many entrances 
are necessarily open for use, and must remain open, 
except when sharply shut in order to the barring 
out of sudden temptations. Strong resolves must 
ever be hanging in ready grooves over all the open 
ways to our inner being. The price of moral 
security is shutting the door against the entrance 
of evil, and keeping it shut. 

Our average experience teaches us the duty of 
often shutting the door of our lips. Reserve is, in 
many an instance, the price of success. He who 
tells a half- formed plan defeats himself. Strong men 
have commonly an air of reserve. They learn how 
to ward off the approach of persons likely to inter- 
fere with their duty in hand. Reserve does not im- 
ply that there is anything that, for its own sake, 
needs hiding, but only the exclusion of those visi- 


tants who could not understand the heart, if it ad- 
mitted them. There are, indeed, those with whom 
candor to the extent of our full confidence is well 
reposed ; and, again, there are those to whom our 
best nature and our truest selves are hopeless 
enigmas. It was when the door was shut, and the 
circle of discipleship was guarded, that the risen 
Christ came to speak peace to his loved ones, 
Closed doors will ever give the opportunity of 
highest communion with Him who sees and is seen 
in secret. 

The restrictions of a shut door are often none the 
less needful for being irksome. When those eight 
souls were shut into the ark, they may have fretted 
at the loss of liberty; but how much better for 
them to be thus shut in than to be exposed to the 
waves of the flood outside. Their strict inclosing 
was their safety. An open door, even fora mo- 
ment, would have been their ruin, Soin manya 
spiritual inclosing ; the closed door is a means of 
choicest grace. 

The life that is shut in is not, by any means, in 
bondage. The absolute renunciation which shuts 
out a besetting sin, is one of the higher forms of 
liberty. It is never safe to have too many doors 
open and unwatched. Even of guests who might 
lawfully enter, not every one would make a whole. 
some guest to entertain. We need to keep the door 
of our personality shut against many indulgences, 
tastes, and habits which, if once admitted into our 
individual life, will domicile themselves, and fasten 
on our very natures like parasites. 

Unguarded entrances to mind and heart are posi- 
tive invitations to evil. The young are peculiarly 
exposed to temptation; and largely because they 
go about with a self indulgent curiosity of open- 
mindedness. The duty of taking care of themselves 
seems superfluous to young people, who are rich in 
strength and leisure, and who are thoughtless of 
their daily losses in those things of which they 
have now less need than they will have by and by. 
They are robbed by the temptations of their young 
lives, without feeling the hand that empties their 
purses. When, finally, they have come to be men 
and women, they are aware, too late, of their many 
deficiencies growing out of their early neglect. 


While there is a depressing side to the general 
listlessness of the world, and even of Christian be- 
lievers, in regard to shutting out temptation from 
the mind and heart, there is comfort in the thought 
that God does not let evil come in upon the souls 
of men, to the extent of its inviting—by the doors 
deliberately left open by them. Beyond the limits 
of sight there are outlying walls of protection which 
keep back the hosts of evil from pouring in upon 
the world. Within the heart there is something 
that restrains, so that not even the worst passions 
can do their worst. The chiefest safeguard against 


the freest entrance of evil into human hearts is 


God’s restraining grace. God has put shut doors 
into every life. Considering the destructive agen- 
cies under the surface of society, it would seem 
that the suppression of evil is due to more than the 
fear of the police, of disclosure, or of punishment; 
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is due, in short, to the constraint of a direct pres- 
sure of God's constraining power. The hope of 
society is in the peace-making and peace-compell- 
ing grace of God, which stands as a door divinely 
closed between the good that is, and the evil that 
might be.—S. S. Zimes. 





LONDON YEARLY MEETING, 1885. 

' The two-hundred-and-eighth Yearly Meeting of 
Friends at London has just concluded. Since the 
year 1678 a year has not passed without the gathering 
of the Quaker tribes at Devonshire House, for the 
“ordering, managing and regulating of the public 
affairs of Friends relating to the Truth” and “ service 
of the Church of Christ.” 

It seems a general feeling that we have had a good 
Yearly Meeting; there was a general spirit of love 
and condescension, and a frequent sense of the Lord’s 
favor. Many of those from the upper part of the 
meeting, who had borne the burden in past years, are 
no longer with us; we missed especially Isaac Robson, 
whose decease was announced at one of the sittings, 
and Thomas Harvey, whose devotion to duty in far off 
Canada was, alas, soon “followed by his removal to a 
higher service ; the memory of his wisdom, his keen, 
sanctified, intellectual power remains, and a young 
Friend, himself visited on a sick bed by T. Harvey a 
little before his death, bore witness to his work. 

As in former years, the meeting owed much to the 
labors of the Friends at the table, especially of Joseph 
Storrs Fry, the Clerk, whose genial, happy spirit much 
promoted the harmony of the discussions, 

One of the first subjects to claim notice (on Fourth- 
day, 20th of Fifth mo.), was the correspondence with 
the American Yearly Meetings. Many Friends feel 
that the Epistles exchanged with these year by year 
are sometimes burdensome, and sometimes place us 
in difficulty, when a meeting in America divides, and 
we have to choose to which body to address our letter. 

A conference was appointed to meet in the autumn 
to take this whole matter into consideration. The 
Epistle from Canada was followed by the report of 
the deputation of four Friends (T. Harvey, J. B. 
Braithwaite, Wm. Robinson, and T. Pumphrey), set 
apart last year to visit that Yearly Meeting, to try and 
heal the disputes which had arisen. They could not 
report any great success; the lawsuit is still proceed- 
ing, and the two bodies of Friends seem irreconcil- 
able. A long address had been issued by the deputa- 
tion, setting forth very clearly the principles of Friends 
and the importance of mutual charity. Some desired 
that this Yearly Meeting might send an Epistle to 
both the Yearly Meetings in Canada, but most felt 
that we must this year continue to write to the one with 
which we have always corresponded since the division 
in 1881. After long discussion and much diversity of 
view, it was agreed to write a short minute addressed 
to all Friends in Canada, and to send our Epistle to 
the same as before. 

On Fifth-day, 21st, Triennial Reports, this year from 
the South and West of England, were read. The Bir- 
mingham report spoke of the 4000 scholars in the First- 
day schools with 80 teachers, and 693 members in the 
“Christian Society.” Bristol, Devon and Cornwall, 
Sussex, &c., also furnished interesting accounts of their 
meetings, of a generally encouraging nature. But the 
Most striking report was that from Western Quarterly 
Meeting, In its narrative of progress and extension it 
Stands quite unique. Herefordshire and Radnorshire 

Monthly Meeting had nearly trebled its membership 
in three years ; 99 persons had been received by con- 


vincement in the last three years,—all were abstainers., 
The revival began with a series of meetings in some 
of the old meeting-houses, That at Almeley, built by 
Roger Pritchard in 1660, was reopened last year, and 
23 members, with double that number of attenders, 
now meet in it. There is a resident missionary. Pales, 
a meeting long kept up by one solitary attender, an 
old man on crutches, now numbers 63 members, two 
of them acknowledged ministers. The influx is the 
result of the persistent work of twenty-five years past, 
although this was long in showing much fruit. It is 
an agricultural district, and was fruitful in sufferers in 
the early days of the Society. 

Some discussion followed on the methods of work 
and the practices of reading the Bible and singing in 
some meetings, Whilst some Friends deplored these, 
Isaac Brown warned the meeting against limiting the 
Holy Spirit, or the lines on which He shall work. The 
will of Christ is the conversion of souls and the holy 
living of those who have been converted, 

The Statistical Returns showed our total member- 
ship as 15,381, being 162 more than last year. The 
births were 172, being still much fewer than the deaths 
(241); 128 of our members had married in the year. 
These figures compare unfavorably with the general 
population, owing largely to the peculiar character of 
our membership ; many elderly'persons and fewer of 
younger age. The admissions from the outside were 
351 in the year, a larger number than in any year 
since the records were kept (1861). The balance of 
admissions over loss by resignation and disown- 
ment gives, on an average of the last four years, a 
gain of 164 per annum. We have 315 meetings and 
5629 habitual attenders, non-members, There is a 
constant loss, owing to the children of Friends mar- 
rying out of the Society being lost to us; on the other 
hand, many who thus leave us carry a Friendly influ- 
ence into other spheres of action ; we may often ascribe 
in part to their Quaker training the conscientiousness, 
strength of conviction and philanthropy which they 
manifest. 

The General Schoo! Conference was held in the 
evening. Our twelve public schools hold 1059 chil- 
dren, Ackworth taking the lead with 278, and Saffron 
Walden 143. The average cost per child is £30. 
How to provide school education for Friends of 
smaller means, and many newly received, is a ques- 
tion which received some attention. Many Friends 
object to the public “ Board Schools;” day schools, to 
be kept by Friends, were suggested for children up to 
I2 or 13 years, the present boarding-schools being 
taken as finishing establishments, 

The “State of the Society” came under review on 
Sixth-day, 22d. Many Friends had come up to Yearly 
Meeting full of thought and fears about doctrine. The 
Essays entitled “A Reasonable Faith” had aroused 
very diverse feelings and were early alluded to, both 
in the meeting on Ministry and Oversight, and in the 
Yearly Meeting itself. In both a very full testimony 
was borne by J. B. Braithwaite and others to the 
atoning work of the Lord Jesus, the propitiation for 
our sins. The same is expressed with no uncertain 
sound in the General Epistle now beingissued. As 
Scripture words and phrases were mainly used, all 
could agree to what was said, including the authors of 
the Essays. The three authors avowed their work, 

and protested its harmony with sound gospel truth, 
W. Pollard, Francis Frith and W. E. Turner are the 
writers, Without professing to state dogmatically on 
a subject of such depth and so unsearchable, it may 
be said that probably the work in question dwells too 
exclusively upon one aspect of the atonement, so as 
to present a seriously incomplete view of it; and the 
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issue of a fuller exposition of this cardinal doctrine in 
the Epistle is therefore timely. There are at the same 
time extreme and unscriptural expressions often used 
by some evangelical writers, which are also to be 
deprecated. We must seek to hold the truth in its 
completeness, and remember also that it is not the in- 
tellectual understanding, but the receiving into our 


hearts of the great truths of the gospel, which is es- 
sential, 


(To be concluded.) 


--  — 


Address Before the Pennsylvania Legislature, 
on Constitutional Prohibition. 


BY JOSHUA L. BAILY, 


(Continued from page 735.) 
MORALLY RIGHT OR MORALLY WRONG. 

Now, fellow-citizens, the traffic in intoxicating 
liquors is either morally right or it is morally 
wrong. [If it is right, nobody should be prohibited 
from engaging in it; everybody should be as free 
to go into the saloon business as into the grocery, 
the hardware, or the dry goods business. But if it 
is wrong, everybody should be prohibited from en- 
gaging in it, and not all the gold of Golconda 
should suffice to purchase a license. Neither is the 
rightfulness or wrongfulness of the traffic con- 
ditional upon the number of persons who are en- 
gaged in it. What, then, is our remedy? 

We by no means overlook the value, nay, the 
necessity, for all moral agencies, but we are speak- 
ing now only of the 4ga/ remedy, and those whom 
I have the honor to represent here believe that no 
effectual legal remedy can be found short of the 
Constitutional prohibition of the drink traffic. We 
fully approve those strong words of Mr. Gough 
(John B. Gough), the able and eloquent and long 
experienced apostle of prohibition, where he says: 
‘*The liquor traffic has no moral right to exist; 
none whatever to be protected in its existence, and 
all legislation should aim at its extinction.”’ 

That other great apostle of temperance, whu 
lived forty years before Gough, Father Mathew, 
declared after his long life of experience: ‘‘ The 
practice of prohibition seems to me ¢he only safe 
and certain remedy for the evils of intemperance. 
This opinion has been strengthened and confirmed 
by the hard labor of-more than twenty years in the 
temperance cause.’”’ To quote from one other 
authority—going back one hundred and forty years 
—I find that Lord Chesterfield, that eminently po- 
lite and learned man, said in the British Parlia. 
ment: ‘‘ Luxury, my Lords, is to be taxed, but 
vice is to be prohibited, let the difficulty in the law 
be what it will.’’ The noble Lord went on to say: 
‘*Would you lay a tax upon a breach of the Ten 
Commandments? Would not such a tax be wicked 
and scandalous? Would it not imply an indul- 
gence to all those who could afford to pay the tax?” 


WHY CONSTITUTIONAL PROHIBITION ? 


But do you ask why we want Constitutional pro- 
hibition? We want something that shall be per- 
manent—not subject to the vagaries of every elec- 
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tion. In 1846 the Legislature of this State gave us 
a no-license act. And you will recollect that the 
Supreme Court immediately afterward pronounced 
the act unconstitutional. In 1855 the Legislature 
passed a prohibitory law, but the next Legislature 
repealed it. In 1872 we were granted local option, 
and forty-two out of the sixty-seven counties of the 
State voted that saloons should not be licensed, but 
within two years the Legislature repealed the law. 

We do not desire that any of these unsatisfactory 
experiences should be repeated. We want some- 
thing which, when once adopted by the sober sense 
of the people, shall remain as a part of the funda- 
mental law. 


OBJECTIONS TO PROHIBITION, 


Many objections to prohibition have been sug- 
gested, but I shall attempt to-night to answer only 
a few of the most prominent. One class of ob- 
jectors assume that what we ask for is sumptuary 
legislation—a sort of legislation supposed to be 
very odious. I understand a sumptuary law to be 
an attempt to regulate the dress, diet, or manners 
of the citizen. There were such laws in England 
once ; one law forbade the wearing of short doublets 
and long coats, and another ordained that no man 
should be served a dinner with more than two 
courses. The prohibition we advocate is nothing 
of this kind. It makes no attempt to deal with in- 
dividual habits, but only with the manutacture and 
sale—very proper objects of legislation. It is not 
claimed that men can be made sober by law. It 
would be too much to expect that human hearts 
and human propensities can be changed by act of 
Legislature. But this is what the law can do: it 
can provide protection for the citizen by removing 
the temptation to vice and crime. ‘‘ The law can 
make it difficult to do wrong,’’ as some one has 
aptly said, ‘‘ and easy to do right.” 


IN ADVANCE OF PUBLIC SENTIMENT, 


We often hear it objected that prohibition is in 
advance of public sentiment. Iam by no means 
satisfied that such is the fact ;, but, even were it so, 
should that stand in the way of its adoption? Some 
of the best laws that have ever been adopted for 
the protection of society have, at the time of their 
promulgation, been very much in advance of pub- 
lic sentiment. Such were the laws which were 
given to mankind from Sinai, and in which may be 
found the germs of all moral law. When Moses 
came down from the Mount, bearing in his hands 
the tables of stone upon which these laws were 
written, and found his people kneeling before a 
golden calf, it did not take him long to discover 
that these laws were very much in advance of public 
sentiment, and he threw the tables to the ground 
and broke them. But did the Lord call him back 
into the Mount to repeal the laws? Not at all, but 
to rewrite them, Not one jot of the prohibition 
was expunged, not one tittle of the penalty re- 
mitted. 

I heard General Neal Dow say, that when the 
first prohibitory law was passed in Maine it was very 
much in advance of public sentiment, but it had an 
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educational effect—it educated the people up to the 
high ideal of the law. 


THE COLOR BEARER, 


You have heard the story of the color-bearer in 
the army, who left his regiment in the valley and 
went and raised his ensign upon the hilltop, and 
when the colonel of the regiment called to him to 
bring the colors back to the regiment, he replied, 
‘Bring your regiment up to the colors.”” And 
that must be the cry of every moral reformer to- 
day. When you are thoroughly convinced as to 
what moral reform requires, do not stop to inquire 
whether the people are ready for it, but bring them 
by the force of education up to the standard. 


LOSS OF REVENUE, 


We are told that the prohibition of the drink 
traffic would occasion a great loss of revenue to the 
Government. Not long ago, when some prohibitory 
measure was under consideration in the English 
Parliament, some London brewers called on Mr. 
Gladstone to remonstrate, because, as they said, 
such a measure would greatly diminish the national 
revenue. Mr. Gladstone promptly replied: ‘* Gen- 
tlemen, I cannot permit a question of mere revenue 
to be considered alongside a question of morals; 
but give me a sober population, not wasting their 
earnings on strong drink, and I will know where 
to get my revenue.”” Very much in accord with 
that was what was said by Chief Justice Grier, of 
the United States Supreme Court, when questioned 
as to the effect of prohibition, that ‘‘ Even should 
there be a loss of revenue, the Government would 
be a thousand-fold the gainer in the health and 
wealth and happiness of her people.” 

(To be continued. ) 


— “= 


From the Independent, 


THE FUTURE OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 


Of all the languages now known, the English 
bids fair to be the most widely prevalent. If there 
is to be one universal speech, the English has at 
present no approximate rival in the line of such a 
result. The great Anglo-German philologist, Max 


phabets and languages now existing will. as he 
phrases it, ‘‘be improved away from the face of the 
earth.” He is having reference to a gradual pro- 
cess of elimination and absorption, and insists that 
it would be well if the different languages of the 
earth might all be reduced to five or six ‘‘ great 
historical languages.’’ 
would escape the confusion that arises from exces- 
sive multiplicity of tongues, while also escaping 


the equally dangerous extreme of one all inclusive | 


language. On the principle of natural selection, 
he ventures an enumeration of the Italian, French, 
Spanish, German and English, as making up the 
list of such historic tongues. On the basis of such 
alist as this an approximate estimate might be 
formed as to the probable prevalence of our ver- 
nacular as compared with that of the other lan- 
guages mentioned. Such an estimate has been 


| heritage. 
Miller, holds the theory that very many of the al- | 


In such a reduction he | 
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made. In the remarks of Gladstone, already 
referred to, the computation of a British statisti- 
cian is accepted to the effect that, within the next 
century, the English will be spoken by about one 
thousand millions of people. 

Axon, in his ‘* Future of the English Language,” 
and De Candolle in his ‘‘ History of the Sciences,” 
have furnished facts by which Miiller’s position 
may be tested and the prospects of English assured. 
After first showing the number now speaking 
respectively the five languages mentioned, and 
showing the number of years in which these five 
nations respectively double their populations, the 
estimate is made of the exact number of persons 
who, at the close of the next two centuries, will 
speak the respective languages. 

The result is as follows: Italian, 53,370,000 ; 
French, 72,571,000 ; German, 157,480,000; Span- 
ish, 505,286,000; English, 1,837,286,153. We 
reach here, in round numbers, two thousand mil- 
lions of people speaking the English language at 
the close of the next two hundred years. This is 
substantially the ratio of increase accepted by 
Gladstone as mathematically assured, and quite 
enough to confirm the statement that the vernacu- 
lar has no dangerous rival in the line of leadership 
and possible universality. Mr. Cook’s recent esti- 
mate as to the four hundred millions that would 
probably speak English in America at the close of 
the next century is reached by the same series of 
ratios. If, in addition to this numerical supremacy, 
it is remembered that the English nations are, as 
yet, the historic exponents of Protestantism and 
popular rights, such a picture of the ever widening 
prevalence of the language is full of hope to the 
race. It is at present clearly manifest that to the 
English speech in its more popular expression there 
would seem to be given in trust the educational 
and ethical rule of the world. Nothing seems to 
remain but that this trust shall be accepted and ap- 
plied in the spirit and to the ends designed by 
Providence ; that the English-speaking people be- 
hind the English language shall prove themselves 
in all respects worthy of so solemn and precious a 
The future of the English language de- 
pends on the future of the English people. 

Pror. T. W. Hunr. 


Princeton College. 
——-——- e@e 


‘‘ THERE are some religious teachers.’’ says Dr. 
Maclaren, ‘‘ who are always preaching down en- 
thusiasm, and preaching what they call ‘a suber 
standard of feeling’ in matters of religion, by 
which, in nine cases out of ten, they mean precisely 
such a tepid condition as is described in much less 
polite language, when the voice from heaven says, 
‘ Because thou art neither cold nor hot I will spue 
thee out of my mouth.’ That is the real meaning 
of the ‘sobriety’ that some people are always 
desiring you to cultivate. I should have thought 
the last piece of furniture which any Christian 
Church in the rgth century needed was a refriger- 
ator. A poker and a pair of bellows would be 
much more needful for them.” 
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BOOK NOTICE. 
THE SABBATH FOR Man. By Rev. Wilbur F. Crafts, 
A. M. Funk & Wagnalls, New York, 1o and 
12 Dey St. London, 44 Fleet St., 1885. 


This is an exhaustive book on the Sabbath ques- 
tion, and is full of interesting matter, bringing 
before the minds of its readers the many sides of 
the question. As the author remarks in his preface : 
‘*The subject has not been treated as a local or 
national issue, but in its world-wide relations, with 
special reference to the perils of the Anglo-Ameri- 
can Sabbath. This book is more than a symposium 
of all nations and denominations on Sabbath ob- 
servance. As weather bureaus, by dispatches from 
numerous distant points, are able to forecast the 
weather of the near future with general accuracy, 
so I have sought, by gathering from every land of 
the world reports of the resent state of. the Sab. 
bath observance, to discover by contrast with the 
history of the past, the trend of the nations in this 
matter as a basis for alarm or hope, and also to 
bring those who are battling for the Sabbath, the 
lessons that may be learned from the defeats and 
victories of others.’’ In the opening chapter under 
the title, ‘‘ Is the Sabbath surrendered ?’’ the writer 
shows that there are encouraging signs the world 
over that this is not likely to be the case. The Sab- 
bath has now a foothold in many countries, which 
at the beginning of this century were wholly pagan. 
A second element of hope lies in the fact that a 
strong reaction has set in on the Continent of 
Europe against the Continental Sabbath, and that 
both the Roman Catholic and Greek churches are 
in favor of this movement. Also, that the increase 
of Sabbath observance in England is very marked. 
Again he says, though repeated efforts have been 
made to repeal them, in every State of our Union 
except California, Sabbath laws are still on the 
statute books. Another element of hope for the 
preservation of the Sabbath lies in the marked im- 
provement of the observance of the day in the 
West as the frontier territories become frontier 
States. Of course this improvement does not apply 
to the large Western cities. There is great hope, 
also, in the fact that by recent reliable statistics 
‘¢twenty per cent. of the people in the United 
States are members and fifty per cent. more are 
adherents of evangelical churches, nearly all of 
them being in favor of observing the Sabbath, not 
as a holiday, but asa holy day.’”’ The growth of 
prohibition laws is of the greatest importance, for 
it is found that the only States in which Sunday 
closing is enforced to any great degree are those 
where liquor-selling is prohibited on all days. To 
quote from Judge Pitman, of Massachusetts, ‘* It 
is no chance association which leads to the cry, 
‘ Down with the Sunday laws and the liquor laws,’ 
in so many parts of the country. The traffic wants 
the Day. It wants the Saturday night wages. It 
wants the opportunity and the temptation to drink 
on the Day of Rest.’’ 

In the next chapter the other side is brought out, 
and the writer shows how the Sabbath is imperiled 





by the action of legislatures and parliaments, of 
courts, not only from corrupt juries, but also 
-judges. He gives instances of ruling that one can 
hardly imagine being made without protest. For 
instance, that selling cigars on the Sabbath was 
‘©as much a work of necessity as selling a cup of 
tea.’” Another Justice decided that the public 
should be kept warm, and on these grounds dis. 
charged two men who had sold coal. Others have 
decided that Sunday newspapers were a ‘ moral 
necessity.’’ But the greatest peril of all lies in the 
effort that is being made in many places to intro- 
duce the Continental Sunday. The picture drawn 
of the results of the Continental Sunday is one that 
may well cause Christian people to earnestly pro- 
test against the introduction of even the thin end 
of the wedge in this direction. He also shows how 
the Continental Sunday has been introduced in 
Cincinnati and some of the other large Western 
cities. To be sure crowds of people go to church 
and Sabbath schools, but side by side with these 
places are open saloons and theatres, and all sorts 
of games and different kinds of work are carried 
on just as on other days. We quote some striking 
remarks: ‘* We believe it to be in vain to think of 
introducing the diversions of the European Sabbath 
without its labor. Once take away the sacredness 
of Sunday, and you only open another twenty-four 
hours to the avarice and cupidity of man. This 
has been the unfailing result both in Catholic and 
Protestant countries ; even laws to the contrary are 
of no avail.’ Our review is already long, and 
we cannot dwell on the other very interesting chap- 
ters in this book. The one entitled, ‘‘ Are Sabbath 
laws inconsistent with liberty?’ is very striking. 
In it the subject of Sunday trains and mails is fully 
discussed and the great evil of these shown to far 
outweigh any fancied good. We quote from a 
letter of the late Wm. E. Dodge, of New York, who 
was connected for nearly fifty years with railroads. 
He would at once close his connection with a road 
if it ran Sunday trains. He says: ‘‘ No one can 
estimate the vast value to our country from the 
construction of our railroad system. * * But it 
has done more than all other things to destroy our 
Sabbath, and it is becoming worse and worse every 
year. Many roads now use the Sabbath for making 
up their freight trains with the accumulated freight 
of one week, thus running more trains on Sunday 
than any other day in the week. Also, that day is 
the special day for repairs to cars and engines, and 
the shops of many roads are more busy than on 
other days.” In conclusion, many helpful sug- 
gestions are made as to the best way of improving 
Sabbath observance. When we remember that the 
Sabbath is a blessed gift and provision of our 
Heavenly Father, by which man may obtain 
‘* physical and mental rest ; intellectual, moral and 
physical culture; home joys and fellowships; res- 
pite from the rush after money and pleasure ; and 
opportunity for works of mercy and the higher en- 
joyments which they afford,” surely no Christian 
should quietly sit down and not attempt to stem 
the tide that seems in some directions to be so 
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strongly setting against the preservation of this day 
of highest privilege. M., S. T. - 


RURAL, 


‘ DEATH OF ORCHARD TREES.—A correspondent 
of the Harmers’ Review offers some facts as evi- 
dence that many trees in western orchards are killed 
by a sudden visitation of severe cold after the early 
hot sun of March has started the sap in the tops 
when the soil about the roots is not frozen. Early 
heavy snows, falling or drifting in such a manner 
as to prevent the ground from freezing, produce 
the conditions which make the trees liable to injury 
in the manner stated. If the ground is frozen be- 
fore being covered with snow no injury will follow. 
Sometimes the ground of the highest portions of an 
orchard is bare, while the lower ground is drifted 
more or less deeply. The remedy is to remove the 
snow that falls or drifts on orchard grounds before 
the ground freezes, keeping the surface bare until 
the soil is well frozen over; after which the snow 
will do no harm. Snowfalls before the ground 
freezes are of rare occurrence, according to this 
writer, once in ‘‘ a decade, or a score of years ;’’ 
but at these times the mischief occurs, if we accept 
the indications of the facts he presents. It is well 
to observe them. 


SWEET PoTaToEs.—The sweet potato is a native 


of a warm climate, and succeds best in light, warm, 
mellow soils, well pulverized to a good depth ; and 


it not naturally very rich they should be highly 


manured. In the South the method of cultivation 
of sweet potatoes is about the same as practiced in 
the North with ordinary varieties. Sweet potatoes 
inthe North are grown from slips or sprouts ob- 
tained by setting the tubers in a hot bed in 
March or April and breaking off the sprouts when 
they reach a height of four or five inches. In favor- 
able seasons tubers will produce several sets of slips. 
“These slips should be set on ridges which are 
four feet apart, leaving a space of fifteen inches be- 
tween the slips. They are sometimes set in hills 
four or five feet apart in each direction, three plants 
being allowed to a hill. Cultivate the vines during 
the Summer, and early in October the tubers will 
be suitable for harvesting. Some varieties seem 
better adapted to the climate and soil of New Eng- 
land than others. Among the best are the Nanse- 
mond and the American Red. The tubers of the 
Nansemond are large, yellow, swollen at the middle 
and tapering to the ends; flesh yellow, unctuous, 
sweet and well flavored. It is an early variety: 
matures in short seasons; is very productive; suc- 
ceeds well in almost any tillable soil ; has been long 
acclimated, and is one of the best for cultivation at 
the North, very good crops having been obtained 
in Maine and the Canadas. The American Red 
has slender tubers, which sometimes exceed twelve 
Inches in length, but rarely attain a diameter of 
more than two inches, and weigh from three to ten 
ounces. The skin is purplish red, smooth and 
shining ; flesh yellow ; very fine grained, unctuous 
and sugary. This variety is early, quite hardy, 
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productive and excellent, but does not keep so well 
as the yellow or white sorts. It is well adapted for 
cultivation in the cooler sections of the United 
States, where, in favorable seasons, the crop has 
proved as certain and the yie'd nearly as abundant 
as that of the common potato. By packing in dry 
sand, and storing in a warm, dry room, sweet po- 
tatoes are sometimes prese'ved in the Northern 
States until planting time in the Spring.’? Those 
who have no hot-beds can ot tain the slips from re- 
liable dealers, whose advertisements will be found 
in the agricultural papers at the proper season.— 
American Cultivator. 

Ratstnc CauLIFLOWER.—The first step toward 
ensuring success in the production of a crop of 
cauliflower is to start right, by giving the plants a 
well enriched, deep, loamy soil, and it is decidedly 
a waste of both time and money to attempt to grow 
them with light manuring and indifferent cultiva- 
tion. The cauliflower prefers a well enriched, deep, 
loamy soil, and a good crop can generally be ob- 
tained on land that has been heavily manured for 
an early crop of peas or potatoes, provided that it 
is properly prepared and the plants well cultivated 
and cared for. The ground can be readily pre- 
pared by giving it a good dressing of decayed stable 
manure, and this should be well mixed with the 
soil by means of repeated plowings, or on a more 
limited scale by means of the digging fork. 

The ground should be well harrowed and pul- 
verized as finely as possible, when it should be 
marked off in rows two feet apart each way, At 
each intersection a handful of concentrated fertil- 
izer is scattered and well mixed with the soil by 
means of the hoe, at the same time forming a hill 
about two incheg in height. 

The next: consideration is setting the plants. 
This should be done just after a rain, care being 
taken to firm the ground well around the roots. _ I 
find that it is very satisfactory to make at least three 
successive plantings, one about the fourth of July, 
another about the middle, and the last toward the 
end of the month, about equal quantities of each 
variety being used at each planting. 

After growth commences, the plants should be 
well cultivated, and at each hoeing let a little earth 
be drawn up around the plants, and as soon as the 
heads commence to form, in September, turn a few 
of the outside leaves over the head; by so doing 
they will grow more compact, and while it protects 
them from sun and rain, materially improves their 
appearance by preventing them from becoming 
stained or spotted. 

The plants are obtained by sowing the seeds on 
a nicely prepared border, about the tenth of May, 
the seed being sown in drills about a foot apart 
and ten feet in length. Sow the seed thinly and 
cover slightly, and as soon as the young plants 
make their appearance they should be dusted occa- 
sionally with soot or tobacco dust to prevent the 
attacks of the cabbage fly, which in many instances 
destroys the young plants almost as fast as they 
make their appearance. 

After the plants have been transplanted and are 
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about half grown, they often become so infested 
with the green cabbage worm that they are more or 
less injured, and unfortunately these pests are more 
numerous and destructive where a few hundred 
plants are grown than where they are on a more 
extended scale. It is said that the kerosene emul- 
sion or a sprinkling of strong tobacco water will 
destroy them if applied in time, but all such reme- 
dies should be applied with caution, and nothing 
should be applied after the heads commence to 
form. 

For the late crop the large Algiers and the Early 
Paris, which is the same as Sherburn’s Nonpareil, 
are the varieties usually employed in this part of 


the country.— Chas. E. Parnell, in Vick's Maga- 
sine. 
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PROPHECY, in the original meaning of the word, 
is speaking for God. None should dare so to 
speak except as God directly sends and commands 
them. Such is the ground of the highest ministry. 
So prophets and apostles spoke; and on such 
ground was the ministry of the gospel by ‘‘ public 
Friends” understood to be rightly acknowledged 
when Early Friends endeavored to return to prim- 
itive Christianity. 

It is not, however, so high and awful or excep- 
tional a duty to speak well of God's goodness to 
us; as, for example, did the woman of Samaria of 
Christ: ‘*Come and see a man who told me all 
that ever I did,” or, likewise, the man whose sight 
was given him: ‘* This one thing I know; that 
whereas I was blind, now I see.” 

There is, then, a universal, as well as a special, 
duty of witnessing for Christ. How to unite and 
harmonize these two, without neglect of the one, 
or undue encroachment upon the other, is a great 
problem in church work. To solve it fully, is to 
answer most, if not all, the essential questions 
arising amongst Friends in regard to ministry, 
Bible-schools, Home and Foreign Missionary labors. 
Throughout the Society of Friends, the conviction 
is now general, that all these labors must be kept 
up, and ought to be animated with a zeal like that 
of the apostles and martyrs. How to do this, is 
an inquiry which ought to be considered by all 
together, with full fraternity of love and mutual 
forbearance and concession. If with offenders, 
much more with zealous co-laborers for Christ, 
ought all dealing with each other to be ‘‘ én” order 

Sor their help.” 
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REVIEW. 


Ir WILL NOT LOOK WELL upon the pages of the 
Parliamentary history of England, for the record 
to show, as it must, that one of the ablest and bes 
(if not the very best) of the prime ministers ever at the 
head of the British government, was driven from 
his place by an outcry against increasing the tax on 
ardent spirits and beer. Church disestablishment 
and the land act in Ireland, a change in the electoral 
system giving new votes to millions, a disastrous cam. 
paign in the Soudan, and a narrowly escaped war 
with Russia: all these and other crises were safely 
overpassed. But making the liquor of the people 
dearer, —thiswas too much. The terrible effects of 
the wars, past and prospective, which caused the 
need of increased taxation, was forgotten. Some 
time, it must come to pass, that human blood and 
tears will weigh more in the balance, in every civil- 
ized nation, than whisky, or even beer. 


—— - 





ANOTHER action, to be regretted, on the part of 
Great Britain, appears to belong to the responsi- 
bility of the late government. This is, the arrange- 
ment with China for the withdrawal, by its imperial 
government, of the tariff which has hitherto ob- 
structed the introduction of opium into China from 
British India. It is incomprehensible, how honor- 
able men, in the light of the knowledge of the 
nineteenth century, can sanction the imposition, 
either by violence or by persuasion, of so ruinous 
a commerce upon an unwilling nation. 


— —- — 





OuR EDITORIAL SPACE is willingly abridged this 
week in order to make room for Yearly Meeting 
reports and other matter awaiting insertion. The 
abstract, given on another page, of the proceedings 
of London Yearly Meeting, has been kindly sent 
by a correspondent upon whose judgment and 
knowledge we may well rely for a sound view of 
what transpired. 


eee 


ON THE CANADA question, a paragraph from an 


editorial in the (London) Friend may interest our 
readers : 


‘¢ The perplexing questions connected with the 
American correspondence were easily dispcsed of, 
for the time, by relegating them to a Conference 
to be held in the autumn. We are persuaded that 
Londen Yearly Meeting has not the slightest inten- 
tion of discontinuing this correspondence, but 
there is a very general repugnance to being any 
longer involved in the responsibilities which, as it 
is now conducted, are inseparably connected with 
it, in face of the numerous divisions which have 
taken place among Friends in America.”’ 


We propose to reprint hereafter the report to 
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London Yearly Meeting of its Delegation to Cana- 
da. In further explanation upon the subject during 
the session of the Yearly Meeting, J. Bevan Braith- 
waite made the following statement, with other re- 
marks : 


“The meeting with which we did not corres- 
pond had never sought to correspond with us. We 
had never received any epistle from them, and no 
attempt had been made to open communication 
with this meeting. As regarded the lawsuit, the 
deputation had labored abundantly and earnestly 
to encourage Friends to abandon their appeal en- 
tirely. They had had interviews with lawyers 
and with Friends in Canada and in New York, 
and did their utmost to induce an abandonment 
without any conditions at all. Whether that could be 
quite expected or not, Friends in England must 
judge. The. Friends with whom they had con- 
ferred were prepared to goa very long way, and 
make what they considered an equitable division of 
the property ; but they were not met quite in the 
way that had been hoped, and they had thought 
themselves obliged to go on.” 


It is reasonable to infer that this last fact, that 
those Friends with whom correspondence had oc- 
curred last year were willing, and the others were 
unwilling, to make an amicable arrangement, along 
with the fact that the burden of the act of separa- 
tion rested entirely upon the latter, had much 
weight in determining the conclusion of London 
Yearly Meeting to send an epistle this year to the 
Yearly Meeting with which the other Yearly Meet~ 
ings on this continent are in correspondence. 


oo 


A CoRRESPONDENT who, for the first time in our 
experience, writes in disapproval of the recent re- 
vision of the translation of the Bible, will receive a 
private reply to his communication, if his name and 
address are sent tous. It may be said here, that we 
are not able to perceive any inconsistency in the 
expressions used at different times in these columns 
on that subject. 


DIED. 

MILES.—Henry Miles departed this life at his resi- 
dence, Monkton, Vermont, on the gth of Sixth month, 
1885, in the goth year of his age. 

This dear Friend was born in the county of Kent, 
England, in 1795, andunited with the Society of Friends 
when about twenty years of age. He was mar- 
ried to Mary Hagen (who still survives him) in 1818, 
and removed to America with a family of seven chil- 
dren in 1832. 

Possessing an active mind, he took a deep interest, 
not only in the affairs of-the religious Society of which 
he was a member, but also in matters of general im- 
portance with which he was conversant throughout the 
world; and this interest continued in a remarkable 
degree almost to the last. One of the objects which 
lay nearest to his heart was the diffusion of right in- 
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struction, especially that which pertained to the truth 
of God as manifested in His Son Jesus Christ ; in order 
that real fellowship might be established among Chris- 
tians and brotherhood among all nations, 

As the disease with which he had been attacked 
some months previous progressed, it produced partial 
derangement of mind for a few of the last weeks, but 
did not prevent a full realization of his dependence 
upon God, and he was several times known to be in 
devotion and prayer, expressing a consciousness of 
sins forgiven. 

A few days before his close when his family appre- 
hended the death angel to be near, as the last of his 
recognizing any one, he took an affectionate leave of 
each present with a kiss; and seemed to indicate that 
the way was clear before him. 

Christian Worker please copy. 


ALEXANDER.—At her home near High Point, 
Guilford county, N. C., on the 24th of Fifth mo., 1885, 
Anna Alexander, in the 63d year of her age. 

The deceased was a memberof Springfield Monthly 
Meeting. , She had long been an invalid, and for the 
last nine weeks was a great sufferer, but was never 
heard to murmur at her afflictions, but was often en- 
gaged in prayer for patience to endure and abide her 
allotted time. She much enjoyed the company of 
Christian people, often speaking words of encourage- 
ment to those about her, and was ever interested in 
the welfare of the church, Her last prayer was, 
“Come Lord Jesus and take me to Thy home.” Then 
she fell asleep in Jesus, 


MAXWELL.—At the residence of her son-in law, 
W. A. Williamson, Salem, Union county, Ind., Fifth 
mo, 14th, 1885, Anna Maxwell, wife of Hugh Max- 
well (deceased), in the 79th year of her age; an es- 
teemed member and Elder of Salem Monthly Meeting. 

She was gathered as a shock of corn, fully ripe, and 
expressed that her work was done, and she was ready 
to go. Her whole life was one of quietness and gentle 
forbearance, living up to the requirements of the gos- 
pel. A woman of few words, refraining her tongue 
from evil, and using it for the encouragement and 
comforting of the Lord's little ones, not forgetting to 
use her means for the relief of the needy. She was 
truly a mother in Israel, faithful in the discharge of 
every known duty. She retained the faculties of her 
mind to the close, and during the last day of her life 
she said that it had been the great concern of her life 
to be ready for this hour. 

When informed by her daughter that she would 
soon be at rest, she responded sweetly and earnestly, 
“ Praise the Lord.” 

She soon passed away in great peace. 
children may rise up and call her blessed. 


“ Truly her 


SS A LT MR SN RSTRNT EES 


NEW ENGLAND YEARLY MEETING. 


The Yearly Meeting on Ministry and Oversight con- 
vened at Portland, Me., Sixth mo, 11th, 1885. An 
unusually large number of Friends were present, and 
the opening session was largely occupied in prayer 
and preaching. Credentials were read for the fol- 
lowing ministers, viz.: From New York Yearly Meet- 
ing, Stephen Taber, Cornelius D. Barnes; from Balti- 
more, Jehu Newlin, Sarah W. Newlin; from North 
Carolina, Jeremiah Cox, Levi Cox; from Ohio, Caro- 
line E. Talbott, Phebe Hoyle, Seth C. Rees, Huldah 
A. Rees; from Indiana, Ann Gause, Susan Ratcliff ; 
from Iowa, Addison White, Evi Sharpless; from 
Canada, Catharine Hoag. Also, for companions and 
others, as follows: Eliza White, Eliza J. Lindley, Ann 
Hobson, Abby J. Mendenhall, Mary Ann Potter. 
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Alfred H. Jones and Huldah J, Leighton were ap- 
pointed Clerks for the ensuing year. Credentials were 
also read for Frank Modoc, once known as “Steam- 
boat Frank.” An account of his life and conversion 
was given by Asa and Emeline Tuttle, and much 
sympathy and a cordial welcome were extended to him, 

The consideration of the state of the meeting on 
Ministry and Oversight was next entered upon by the 
meeting. 

M. M. Binford referred to the progress of the cause 
of Christ among us, and the deep interest now mani- 
fested in Home and Foreign Missions, While this is 
true of many of the members of this body as zmadi- 
viduals, there is a lack in the organization as a unit. 
The meeting on Ministry and Oversight does not ap- 
pear to be sufficiently identified with the evangelistic 
work of the church. The time of its meetings is largely 
taken up with questions relating to our own spiritual 
life, and but little practical attention is given to the 
gospel work of the church, The recent change of dis- 
cipline in this Yearly Meeting, introducing large num- 
bers of new members, many of whom are, men and 
women thoroughly devoted to Christ and Christian 
work, but with pressing business cares, demands that 
the meetings of this body should be made intensely 
practical in fostering and enlarging the work of the 
church ; lest by the small benefit accruing to these from 
such meetings, they should fail to appreciate the privi- 
leges of such membership. 

Stephen Taber spoke of the importance of attend- 
ing meetings and providing for the attendance of our 
families. 

Evi Sharpless said it was not enough simply to 
“hold our own,” but we ought to grow, 

Sixth-day Morning.—The Yearly Meeting met in 
separate session, Prayer was offered by Seth C. 
Rees, Evi Sharpless and others. Pertinent remarks 
were made by Jehu Newlin, Wm. Thompson and 
others. M. M. Binford clearly presented the duties 
and responsibilities of the church, and the relation ex- 
isting between the body and its individual members. 
Without subordination of the individual judgment to 
the judgment of the meeting, we cannot hold together 
as an organization, Church organization is for greater 
effectiveness in the work. The individual must sacri- 
fice personal preferences, but receives in return the 
greater good of the co-operation of the church in the 
work, 

The time of the opening session was occupied in 
reading the reports from the Quarterly Meetings, the 
credentials of ministers from other Yearly Meetings, 
and a portion of the Epistles, 

At the opening of the afternoon joint session the 
delegate of the Maine Conference of Congregational 
Churches was received, who addressed the meeting 
briefly, extending a friendly greeting on behalf of the 
Conference ; to which this meeting warmly responded, 
and appointed Charles H. Jones and Phebe S. Ayde- 
lott as delegates to their next conference. 

Wm. O. Newhall was appointed Clerk for the year, 
and Timothy B, Hussey and Daniel Maxfield, Assist- 
ant Clerks, 

The duty of the church toward nominal members 
was introduced by the reports from one Quarterly 
Meeting. Much discussion followed, and the neces- 
sity of more pastoral care was enjoined upon subordi- 
nate meetings, 

The Report of Providence School occupied the entire 
session on Seventh-day morning. The taxation of the 
school property by the State was felt to be an unjust 
burden upon educational interests, but no way out of 
the difficulty is available at present. Notwithstanding 
some minor criticisms of the action of the Committee 
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and officers of the School, the general tone of the 
Yearly Meeting is one of deep interest in the School 
and satisfaction with its management. The Report 
states that there was a considerable religious interest, 
especially among the boys, during the past year. A 
Committee was appointed to have charge of the 
School next year. 

The Committee on Education presented their report 
at the afternoon session. No conferences have been 
held the past year. The Committee was continued, 
and their attention was called to the importance of 
establishing a Yearly Meeting Library. 

The Report of the Committee on General Meetings 
and Gospel Work, next read, was one of great interest, 
No subject is nearer the heart of the church, or has 
aroused a deeper feeling in the meeting. Nineteen 
series of meetings were held the past year, with a total 
of 368 meetings and 24 Bible readings; 127 have pro- 
fessed conversion and 54renewal. A subscription was 
entered into and $802 subscribed for next year's work, 
Remarks were made by Eli Jones, Caroline E, Tal- 
bott and others. 

The public meeting of the Foreign Mission Com- 
mittee on Seventh-day evening was addressed at 
length by Evi Sharpless, relating his experiences in 
Jamaica, and followed by M. M. Binford, who spoke 
upon the relation of the home church to the foreign 
work, 

On First day, meetings were held throughout the 
day in the City Hall and attended by large numbers 
of Friends and others. Many of the churches in the 
city were occupied by Friends, 

Second-day morning.—The meeting entered upon 
the consideration of the State of Society. The answers 
to the Queries show that Friends generally attend 
meeting on First-day, but mid-week meetings are 
small. Third answer reports a lack of care in train- 
ing children, Seventeen cases of the unnecessary use 
of intoxicating liquors were reported; a decrease of 
seven from last year’s report. The statistical report 
shows: Gain by births, 15. Received by request, 141. 
Loss by death, 81. Released, 34. Total gain, 44. 
Present membership, 4370. 

The Committee on Educational Work in North 
Carolina reported that in their judgment the time had 
come to close up our official connection with this work, 
in which the meeting concurred, 

(To be concluded.) 


-- 


New BUILDINGS AT WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 
—The workmen are engaged in removing the large 
building heretofore appropriated for class rooms for 
the boys. It has been lifted from its foundation by 
jackscrews and supported on heavy timbers. The 
under faces of these are soaped, so as to enable them 
with less friction to slide on the timbers. placed for a 
track, and leading to the new destination some 200 
feet to the northeast. The whole operation is a deli- 
cate one, as a slight giving way of the foundations 
might cause the destruction of the edifice. The ex- 
pense of the removal (about $6,509) is to be borne by 
private contributions, A contract has been made with 
Henry Taylor, of Philadelphia, for the erection of the 
main centre building, and the east wing of the pro- 
posed new buildings, for about $130,000, This does 
not include plumbing or heating apparatus,— Zhe 
[Philadelphia] Frzend. 
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BELIEVING prayer soars higher than the lark — 


ever sang; plunges deeper than diving-bell ever 
sank ; darts quicker than lightning ever flashed. 
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NEW YORK YEARLY MEETING. 


Inadvertently, the proceedings in this body on Third- 
day, Sixth mo. 2d, were omitted from our report. They 
yere, in brief, as follows : 


Thrd-day Morning.—An Epistle from London ! 


Yearly Meeting, dated Fifth mo, 23d, 1885, was read, 
with much interest, 

The Report of the Committee on Education was 
rad and approved. There are in New York Y.M., 
yo minors, of whom 565 are said to be of school 
age. 319 of these attend district schools; 51 family 
shools; 54 academies; 141 are not accounted for. 
Twenty-four members have passed through a college 
course, and fifty-four are engaged in teaching. The 
Committee advises that special attention be paid in 
the Yearly Meeting to denominational education, so 
that a decided policy in regard to it may be adopted. 

The Trustees of Friends’ Boarding School at Union 
Springs made a satisfactory report. The whole num- 
ter of pupils for the year has been 125; average at- 
tendance, 89. 39 are children of Friends. The money 
appropriated last year has enabled the Trustees to 
complete some needed improvements. A large en- 
dowment fund is, however, much to be desired. 

The Report of the Book and Tract Committee was 
read, New editions of ‘‘Gurney’s O servations ” and 
“Memories of Stanley Pumphrey” have been pub- 
lished, 128,000 pages of Tracts have been printed, and 
more than 20 000 copies of Gospel Temperance Tracts 
have been imported by the Committee for distribution. 
Asecond edition of 3000 copies of “A Brief View of 
the Doctrines of Friends” (taken from the New York 
Discipline) has been issued. Through the liberality of 
Katharine Backhouse and Edward Tylor, of Eng- 
land, 250 copies of Edward Backhouse’s “ Early 
Church History” have been placed at the disposal of 
the Committee for free distribution among the Bible- 
schools and Meeting Libraries of Friends in America. 
Atthe proposal of Scipio Quarterly Meeting, an 
amendment of the Discipline was adopted, affection- 
ately advising members to abstain from the use of to- 
bacco, and to avoid the use of opium except in cases 
of medicai necessity. 


——-_ or 


THE SOCIETY FOR HOME CULTURE. 


A very interesting annual meeting was held by the 
Society above-named, at 830 Cherry street, Seventh- 
day, Sixth mo, 13th, Samuel Morris was in the chair, 
with Mary P, Elkinton as Secretary. 

The Secretary's annual report gave a satisfactory 

account of the work of the year, The greatest number 
of correspondents had been engaged ‘in studies belong- 
ing to literature. Next had followed history; but a 
number also had been interested in geology, botany, 
physiology, and other subjects. Very grateful and 
encouraging letters had been received from those who 
had experienced the advantage of membership in the 
Society. Over 1300 letters and postal cards had been 
exchanged, and more than 200 books loaned; the 
lending library having increased to between 300 and 
400 volumes, 
§ Charles Rhoads read an instructive paper on 
Home Culture in the large sense of the term; the 
actual building and maintaining of a healthy and happy 
family life. Referring to the subject of family devo- 
tion, he aptly introduced Burns’ beautiful description 
in “ The Cotter’s Saturday Night.” 

Letters from students, correspondents upon different 
subjects of study, were read ; showing careful reading, 
observation and thought. Evidently those so writing 








were profiting by their associated work, The exercises 
closed with a very pithy, well-worded and impressive 
essay by Coleman L. Nicholson, on the “Choice of Good 
Books.” Two points strongly insisted upon in this 
paper were, the harm done, along with loss of time, 
by novel reading; and the desirableness of large and 
thorough reading, next after the Bible, of the books of 
Early Friends. 

The impression made upon a visitor by the proceed- 
ings of this meeting was, that the work of the Society 
for Home Culture is, in good measure, Successful ; 
that it stimulates and aids systematic reading and ob- 
servation among those whose circumstances otherwise 
do not favor study ; and that, although the number of 
those engaged as members and correspondents of the 
Society is not as yet large, yet the benefit resulting is 
such as to encourage those concerned in it to persevere 
in their labors, with the hope of doing a steadily in- 
creasing amount of good, and promoting much inno- 
cent and wholesome intellectual enjoyment. 


—___-—- «sm. ~--______- 


THE INTERNATIONAL LESSON. 


THIRD QUARTER. 
LESSON I. Seventh month sth, 1885. 
THE REVOLT OF THE TEN TRIBES. I Kings xii. 6—17. 


Gotpen Text.—He that walketh with wise men shall be wise; but 
a companion of fools shall be destroyed. Prov. xiii. 20. 


We now resume the history of the Kings at the 
point where we left it last year, viz., at the death of 
Solomon. It is well to recall somewhat of the 
glory of his kingdom, embracing as it did the 
tributary kingdoms of Edom and Moab, and ex- 
tending from the Mediterranean on the west to the 
Euphrates in the far northeast, enriched by com- 
merce with India, Africa, Spain, and probably 
Britain—at peace within and without, his capital 
adorned by splendid buildings and great engineer- 
ing works for use and pleasure, his army in a high 
state of,efficiency, his seaports thronged with ships 
and sailors—the splendid king of an outwardly 
united and prosperous people—such was Solom:n 
at his death. But the causes of disintegration were 
already at work. Solomon had countenanced and 
assisted his wives in their idolatry—he had set up 
high places within sight of the Temple itself; he 
had also levied excessive taxes on the people to 
support his splendor, and had compelled them to 
give forced labor for the carrying out of his under- 
takings. Taus the great laws of fidelity to Jehovah 
and justice to mankind had been broken, and in 
our present lesson we have another illustration of 
the truth that God’s punishments are not arbitrary 
or vindictive, but are simply the natural and neces- 
sary outcome of our own sins. 

Rehoboam’s wretched character and conduct 
were only what was to be expected from the son of 
a heathen mother, brought up in idolatry; that is, 
he was the fruit of Solomon’s idolatry, whilst Jero- 
boam was the fruit of his injustice and oppression 
towards his fellow men. Rehoboam was at this 
time, according to I Kings xiii. 21, forty-one years 
old. Some have supposed that this is a mistake of 
the scribes, and that it should read twenty-one, 
which agrees better with the childish foolishness of 
his conduct. According to Stanley (Lectures on 
the Jewish Church, Second Series) the meeting of 
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the tribes at Shechem for his inauguration occurred 
a year after the death of Solomon. ‘‘Shechem (the 
place between the shoulder blades) is between Mts. 
Ebal and Gerizim. It is one of the most striking 
and beautiful spots in Palestine, and the more so 
as its perennial supply of water clothes it with per- 
petual verdure. For its history, see Gen. xii. 6; 
xxxili. 18; Deut. xxvii. 4—12; Josh. xx. 73 xxi. 
20; XXiv. ©; xxv. 32.—— Pulpit Com. It was 
probably chosen to conciliate the disaffected tribe of 
Ephraim, whose chief city it was. They were evi- 
dently prepared to revolt if their grievances were 
not redressed, and had sent to Egypt for their fa- 
vorite leader, Jeroboam, the son of Nebat. For 
his early history, see ch. xi. 26—28. A wonderful 
prophecy of the division of the kingdom and his 
own share in it had been made to him by the 
prophet Ahijah, but owing to some premature at- 
tempt to usurp the throne. he had fled to the court 
of the king of Egypt. As spokesman of the tribe 
of Ephraim and the other discontented tribes, he 
now made a statement of their grievances, and re- 
quired a guarantee of redress before they proceeded 
to inaugurate Rehoboam. 


6. And King Rehoboam consulted with the old 
men. Rehoboam’s first impulse was a good one, at 
least so far as it went, but we hear nothing of his 
asking counsel of the God of his fathers. 

7. And they spake unto him saying, If thou wilt 
be a servant unto this people this day. Though 
they had been Solomon’s servants, and had upheld 
his policy, they knew enough of the temper of the 
people to see that some concession was necessary, 

‘ but their advice was based upon purely worldly 
motives, and not upon any regard for true justice. 
(Contr. Gen. xviii. 19; Deut. xvi. 18—20.) It 
shows about, what worldly wisdom will attain to by 
itself, an utterly hollow show of justice for the pur- 
pose of obtaining its own objects in the end. 

8. But he forsook the counsel of the old men. 
Rehoboam was not ready even for this temporary 
humiliation ; in his blind folly he turned away to his 
Own inexperienced comrades for advice. Through 
flattery and insolence combined, the young men 
counseled a course actually inhuman, viz., to 
abuse his royal prerogative, to care nothing for his 
people and their wishes, ‘but simply to treat them 
with violence.—Zange. My little finger shall be 
(R. V. is) thicker than my father’s loins. This 
proverbial expression seems to be an arrogant as 
sumption that his power was far greater than his 
father’s, and a threat that his exactions would be 
proportionally greater. 

11. Whereas my father did lade you with a heavy 
yoke. The taxation was very heavy. Then the 
immense buildings were raised by conscriptions. 
Solomon made a levy of 30,000 Israelites. Of 
these, 10,000 were always one month in service, 
and free the two following. See I Kings v. 13, 14. 
150,000 men (hewers of wood and bearers of bur- 
dens) ch. v. 15, were not changed. ‘These were 
strangers, and not Israelites. See I Kings ix. 20, 21. 
My father chastised you with whips. It is probable 

that the levies of Amorites, Hittites, &c., had been 
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kept at their toils by the lash. J w#// chastise you 
with scorpions. 
pions’’ here, ‘* whips having leaden balls at the 
ends of their lashes, with hooks projecting frog 
them.’’ 










He gave them the cruel and insolent answer ad. 
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Gesenius understands by ‘goo, 


13. And the king answered the people rough, 


vised by the young men, and added to it by his Pr 
rough and hard manner. sons 
15. Wherefore the king hearkened not unto th ahict 
people. As Solomon’s son, this young prince mus 5. 
have had his share of good advice, especially if we Ji and ¢ 
may take such passages as Prov. i. 19; ili. 3, 27, Tl indi 
3t, 343 iv. 14, 17, &c., as addressed to him. But 
example speaks louder than words. Rehoboam fal. 
lowed Solomon’s actions and disregarded his pre. IM 
cepts, for the cause was from the Lord. We are 
not to understand that the Lord was the author of HJ [p 
this blind infatuation, but simply that here as well oper 
as always He was overruling the wrath of main and port 
causing itto praise Him. As has been pointed out, the 
this disruption of the kingdom, the worst thing for I fon 
Israel had they been true subjects of Jehovah, be pres 
came the best thing for those who had become I the 
tainted with idolatry, proud, self-willed, and luxuri- I or { 
ous, thus threatening the very existence of true Hi two 
religion and godliness. It proved the most power I at | 
ful means of preserving in the two remaining tribes Hi jh 
whatever degree of attention to the divine laws J j, 
subsisted among them. It made it the most obvious 9 {ra 
political interest of the kings of Judah to adhere I of 
with strictness to the law of Moses and to promote J the 
its observance among their subjects. tal 
16. What portion. have we in David? The @ jic 
jealousy of the powerful tribe of Ephraim, always J jis 


the rival of Judah (see Num. ii. 13 and 18) now 
blazed up. In many points they felt themselves 
superior to Judah. Their portion was the most 
fruitful part of the promised land—a great contrast 
to the rocky hills or Judah (Judg. viii. 2). Twice 
they had received remarkable blessings. Gen. xlviii. 
19, 20; Deut. xxxiit. 13—17. ‘That Rehoboam 
should scorn the complaints of the tribes, headed 
by this powerful house, shows his hopeless inca- 
pacity. Zo your tents, O Israel. Cf. IL Sam. xx. 1. 
‘* Disperse to your homes (see ch. viii. 66 and cf. 
II Sam. xviii. 17; xix. 8) and prepare for war.” It 
probably originated at a time when the people 
dwelt in tents, viz., in the march through the desert. 
See Josh. xxii. 4; Num. i. §2; ix. 18; xvi. 26.— 
Pulpit Com. With the House of David, Israel 
flung aside the great promise (II Sam. vii..10—16} 
xxiii. 5) which depended on that house. —Zange.. 

17. As for the children of Israel which dwelt in 
the cities of Judah. Those scattered members of 
the ten tribes who happened to be residing in the 
limits of Judah. 


PRACTICAL THOUGHTS. 
1. We find, as one subject in this lesson, turn 
ing points in life, but we also see that the conduct 
of a man at any critical point is predetermined by 
his previous character. 
2. v. 11. Men ordinarily act as though by stat 
vation, oppression and scorn they could get the 
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yest work out of their fellow men—and under such 
treatment our greatest men have produced master- 
eces, but these have been of the best but the 
jast of which they were capable.—2Ruskin. 

3. He who tramples on the rights of others will 
ose his own. 

4. God does not arbitrarily punish men or na- 
tions; He simply allows them to reap the harvest 
which they themselves have sown. 

. God overrules the plans and counsels of men, 
wd does the best things possible for each nation 
ad individual, considering their character. 


—_— 


IMPORTANT CHANGES IN THE POSTAL 
LAWS. 


Important changes in the postal laws will go into 
operation on Seventh month rst. The most im- 
portant of these will be the practical reduction of 
the present rate on letters by increasing the weight 
fom one half ounce to one ounce, upon which the 
present rate of two cents will be charged. Under 
the act of 1883, the letter rate on each half-ounce 
or fraction thereof was reduced from three cents to 


two cents, and under the last act the rate is fixed | 


at two cents on each ounce or fraction thereof. By 
this law 1t is also provided that drop letters shall 
be mailed at the rate of two cents per ounce or 
fraction thereof, including delivery at letter carrier 
offices, and one cent for each ounce or fraction 
thereof, when free delivery by carrier is not es- 
tablished. It is further provided that all pub- 
lications of the second class when sent by pub- 
lishers thereof, and from the office of publication, 
including sample copies, or when sent from a news 


agency to actual subscribers thereto, or to other | 


news agents, shall be entitled to transmission 
through the mails at one cent per pound or fraction 
thereof, such postage to be prepaid as now provided 
by law. Another important change is that au- 
thorizing the issue of a special stamp of the face 
value of ten cents. When, in addition to the law- 
lul postage, this stamp is attached to a letter, the 
delivery of which is to be at a free delivery office 
or at any city, town or village of four thousand 
population or over, it shall entitle such letter to im- 
mediate delivery at any free delivery office desig 
nated by the Postmaster General as a special de- 
livery office. Such specially stamped letters are 
required to be delivered immediately within one 
mile of any special delivery office between seven 
o'clock in the morning and twelve o’clock midnight. 
—Public Ledger. 


THE outskirts of our Jerusalem are dreary; her 
glory lies within. Where shines the brightest light ? 
ltis in the holy of holies, in the innermost shrine. 
The skin and husks of religion are poor things, but 
the juice, the life, the vital power of religion— 
therein lies the sweetness. You must not be satis- 
fied with the «* name to live ;”’ it will never comfort 


you, it will even distress you. The life of Christ 
mightily developed in you must be the joy of your 
heat.—C. H. Spurgeon. ? 


RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


AMERICAN Bis_e Society.—The issues of the 
Society during the sixty eight years amount to 
forty-three millions, eight hundred and ninety-two 
thousand and thirty-one. (43,892,031.) 

The Bible for the Blind.—The entire number of 
volumes in raised letters issued during the year was 
357, and the entire number of volumes for the blind 
issued’ in forty two years, 13,520. 

Colportage Work.—Over 400 colporteurs have 
been employed for a longer or shorter period dur- 
ing the year. Of this number twenty-three labored 
in Alabama, thirty-five in Arkansas, six in Califor- 
nia, three in Colorado, four in Dakota, seven in 
Florida, sixteen in Georgia, eight in Illinois, thirty- 
six in Indiana, twenty-two in Iowa, twenty-seven 
in Kansas, seventeen in Kentucky, two in Maine, 
fourteen in Michigan, twelve in Minnesota, three 
in Mississippi, twenty in Missouri, thirteen in Ne- 
braska, one in New Jersey, three in New York, 
eleven in North Carolina, twenty-nine in Ohio, 
three in South Carolina, forty-one in Tennessee, 
twenty-nine in Texas, five in Utah and Montana, 
fifteen in West Virginia, and thirteen in Wisconsin. 

The salaries and expenses of the colporteurs, in- 
cluding freight on books, amounted to $106,308.63, 
which with the value of the books donated makes 
a met expenditure of $126,158.27 for this depart- 
ment of the Society’s work. 

It is gratifying to tell of new fields opening for 
Bible distribution in Cuba, Bolivia, Peru, and 
Guatemala ; of a cordial welcome given to Bible 
colporteurs in Siberia and the Amoor; of a circu- 
lation in Egypt which has not been reduced by war 
or pestilence; of an advance in China over the 
highest circulation ever reported ; of a demand in 
Japan for the Old Testament as well as for the 
New; and of a steady increase of desire for the 
word of God throughout the Turkish Empire. The 
agents of the Society resident in Turkey, Persia, 
China, Japan, Uruguay, Brazil, and Mexico are in 
immediate and constant communication with most 
of the laborers supported by the various missionary 
societies of the United States, and through them 
provision is made for such supplies of the printed 
Scriptures as are needed for mission use ; while the 
missionaries themselves bear a willing part in pro- 
moting the circulation of the Bible within and 
beyond the bounds of their personal labors. 
Whether it be the book sent out in advance of the 
living preacher, or the book accompanied and ap 
plied by oral explanations, or the book containing 
| in permanent and legible form the great facts which 
the preacher’s voice has proclaimed, everywhere the 
Bible is in dernand and is counted indispensable to 
the permanent success of missions.—- Annual Report. 


Dr. CRUMMELL observes a radical difference be- 
tween the Engl:sh and American missions on the 
West Coast of Africa, in favor of the former. When 
the re captured Africans, rescued from slave ships 
by English cruisers, were set free in Sierra Leone, 
they were sent into the various villages around, and 
4 taught not only to read but to work. If you go to 
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Sierra Leone at the present time, you will find all 
the different trades and industries among the native 
Africans there. The result is that the English mis- 
sion in Sierra Leone is self dependent ; builds its 
own churches, supports its own ministers, and con- 
tributes very largely to Christian missionary socie- 
ties in England. ‘The laymen are merchants, me- 
chanics, and traders; have founded families, and, 
in some cases, send their sons and daughters to the 
English universities and schools. 8 

The American missions on the Coast of Africa 
have been deficient in just these respects. That is, 
there has been'a neglect of trades, and of indus- 
trial teaching. The missions are consequently 
feeble, and have to be supported from America to 
a very large extent.—Southern Workman. 


CuINESE Sunday-school work in New York City 
had a beginning sixteen years ago in the establish- 
ment of one little Chinese Sunday-school in the 
Five Points House of Industry. Now the cause has 
grown until the first anniversary of the New York 
Chinese Sunday-school Union, held May 13, 
aroused enough enthusiasm to fill the Broadway 
Tabernacle to overflowing. Of an estimated total 
of 3500 to 5000 Chinese in New York and Brook- 
lyn, the names of 1000 are on the books of some 
Sunday-school, and about 500 are regular Sunday- 
school attendants, while the number of church com- 
municants is some forty or fifty. The work is slow 
and difficult ; eachscholar, for the most part, requires 
a teacher entirely to himself; and some of the 
learners, it afterwards appears, attend the schools 
rather to study English than to be instructed in 
Bible truths. Yet there are many evident signs of 
progress.—S. S. Zimes. 


M. A.WALLs, of Matamoras, says: I sold some 
Bibles to a peddler who was attracted by their 
cheapness, and he carried them 150 miles away to 
El Valle del Maiz. Not long after, a man came 
from there to get ‘‘some more of the books that 
tell us about God,’’ and three months later a second 
deputation came, who said that they with two other 
families had become convinced of the errors of 
Romanism by reading the books, and had ceased 
to attend mass, and had assembled in the house of 
one of their number to read the Bible together. 
He said the object of their visit was to ask that 
some minister might go to them and explain the 
book. It was impossible at that time to comply 
with their wish, though it was painful to decline the 
request of men who had come over the mountains, 
150 miles, on foot. But they received some in- 
struction during their stay, and then went home, 
to study in the book itself the way of life.—Bédle 
Society Record. 


Mucus suspicion of the Gospel teaching has latelv 
been manifested in Bulgaria. A colporteur inquired 
the cause. The reply was, ‘* We know pretty well 
by this time what the Scriptures and your other 
books teach; and now we are watching to see 
whether you live according to your teachings. If 
you do, we shall also follow, for the path is good ; 
if you do not, then we shall understand that these 
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teachings are only beautiful but empty words tha 
have no power over man’s nature.” 


AN ImpoRTANT SUGGESTION.—At the annul 
meeting of the Valparaiso Bible Society, Dr. Trum. 
bull remarked that the work of the Society through 
its colporteurs and salesmen is not to meet, but to 
createa demand for the Scriptures in order to 
supply it afterwards; many thousands in Chili do 
not know of the existence of the Bible. Thesame 
thing is true in other lands, whether {nominally 
Christian, Mohammedan, or pagan. 


Mopern Syriac.—The Rev. Benjamin Labaree, 
of Persia, who is revising the version of the Bible 
made for the Nestorians by Dr. Justin Perkins, 
comments upon the close resemblance in construc. 
tion between the Hebrew and the Modern Syriac, 
He questions whether any other translation con. 
forms as nearly to the word as it came from the 
pen of the ancient writers as that with which he is 
dealing. Hisassistantssay, ‘‘ The one glory of our 
language is its family likeness to the Hebrew; let 
us preserve that likeness as far as possible.’’— Bible 
Society Record. 


AN EXCELLENT PLAN of helping to ameliorate the 
woes which the ‘‘ Bitter Cry’’ of destitute thov- 
sands all over the country proves to exist, is sug- 
gested by a correspondent who has proved its effi. 
ciency. It isfor Christian bands to be formed in 
separate districts without regard to sect or party, 
having for their object to visit and assist the poor, 
under the guidance of city missionaries, where such 
are at work, and that with a view to cheering and 
strengthening the hearts and hands of these good 
men in their arduous task, as well as mitigating 
the sorrows of the poor. Such methods tend to 
unite Christians in Christ-like sympathy, and un- 
obtrusively but effectively testify to the practical 
worth and influence of the religion inculcated by 
the Gospel of the grace of God. 

As a sample of the work done by such means, 
our correspondent gives the following account of 
the little society she worked with last winter: 
‘¢ Our amount for distribution was only about £30, 
and yet with that sum we were able to make and 
distribute nearly 200 warm garments ; to give two 
tea-meetings, by which some who had never en- 
tered a ‘ Mission Room’ were induced to attend; 
to help the poor, the sick and aged ones especially, 
with coal, bread, and groceries, besides rendering 
special aid in other cases in times of sore need. 
Not only has relief been thus afforded to the needy, 
but the hard-working and faithful missionary, with 
whom it has been our pleasure to work, has beea 
much encouraged, while by his advice mis-applica- 


tion of charity has been prevented.— Zhe (London) 
Christian, 












































































































































































































































RELIGION is equally the basis of private virtue 
and public faith ; of the happiness of the individ- 
ual, and the prosperity of the nation. — W. Barrow. 
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WHEN men take sinful means to avoid a calamity, 
that way very often brings it.— Wad/. 
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An Act Relating to the Study of Physiology 
and Hygiene in the Public Schools of the 
Commonwealth, and Educational Institu- 
tions Receiving Aid from the Common- 
wealth. 


Section r. Be it enacted by the Senate and 
House of Representatives of the Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania, in General Assembly met, and it is 
hereby enacted by the authority of the same: That 
Physiology and Hygiene, which shall, in each 
division of the subject so pursued, include special 
reference to the effects of alcoholic drinks, stimu- 
lants and narcotics, upon the human system, shall 
be included in the branches of study, now required 
by law, to be taught in the common schools, and 
shall be introduced and studied as a regular branch 
by all pupils in all departments of the public 
schools of the Commonwealth. and in all edu- 
cational institutions supported, wholly or in: part, 
by money from the Commonwealth. 

Section 2. It shall be the duty of county, city, 
borough superintendents, and boards of all edu- 
cational institutions receiving aid from the Com- 
monwealth, to report to the Superintendent: of 
Public Instruction, any failure or neglect on the 
part of boards of school directors, boards . of 
school controllers, boards of education, and 
boards of all educational institutions receiving aid 
from the Commonwealth, to make proper pro- 
vision in any and all of the schools or districts 
under their jurisdiction for instruction in Physiol- 
ogy and Hygiene, which, in each division of the 
subject, so pursued, gives special reference to the 
effects of alcoholic drinks, stimulants, and nar- 
cotics, upon the human system, as required by this 
Act; and such failures on the part of directors, 
controllers, boards of education, and boards of 
educational institutions receiving money from the 
Commonwealth, thus reported, or otherwise satis- 
factorily proven, shall be deemed sufficient cause 
for withholding the warrant for State appropriation 
of school money, to which such district or edu- 
cational institution would otherwise be entitled. 

Section 3. No certificate shall be granted any 


person to teach in the public schools of the: 


Commonwealth, or in any of the educational insti- 
tutions receiving money from the Commonwealth, 
after the first Monday of June, Anno Domini, one 
thousand eight hundred and eighty-six, who has 
not passed a satisfactory examination in Physiology 
and Hygiene, with special reference to the effects 
of alcoholic drinks, stimulants, and narcotics, upon 
the human system. 

Section 4. All laws or parts of laws inconsistent 
with the provisions of this Act, are hereby re- 
pealed. 


oo ———__ —_ 


Tue Didache (Teaching) furnishes another proof 
of the infinite superiority of the New Testament over 
ecclesiastical literature. Interesting and important 
as it is, it dwindles into insignificance before the 
Epistle to the Galatians, which is of about the 
same size, or the Sermon on the Mount, of which 
itis anecho.—Dr. P. Schaf’. 


REVIEW. 


ITEMS. 


THE emigration from foreign countries to the United 
States continues at high tide, though somewhat less 
for 1884 than the preceding three or four years. The 
aggregate of foreigners arriving at the port of New York 
in 1884 was 330,030. For the three preceding years 
the numbers exceeded 400,000, and in 1882 reached 
nearly half a million. Of those arriving in 1884 there 
were 141,922 from Germany, 39.966 from Ireland, 
32,086 from England, 16,722 from Sweden, 9,942 from 
Norway, 14,076 from Italy, 12,432 from Russia, 1,237 
from Switzerland, 7,100 from Denmark, 7,093 from 
Bohemia, 3,029 from Netherlands, 6872 from Scotland, 
3,731 from Austria, 1,776 from Wales, 3.898 from 
France, 15,797 from Hungary, 3,104 from various 
ports. It will be seen that of last year’s influx Ger- 
many furnished almost one-half of the entire number, 
and Ireland, next highest in the list, nearly 40,000, It 
would probably be safe to assume that of the 141,922 
Germans nine-tenths at least bring with them the prev- 
alent German beer-drinking habit and the continental 
Sabbath customs. Alf these foreigners who thus come 
by the thousands and hundreds of thousands to our 
shores year after year in search of homes are sadly in 
need of temperance, as of many other kinds of educa- 
tion. Their coming imposes a large measure of 
responsibility, and the duty of providing for the right 
kind of temperance and religious instruction, upon 
the temperance and Christian people of this country. 
At present these new-comers are as sO many new 
constituents for the brewers, distillers, and liquor-sel- 
lers, They must, as speedily as possible, be won 
over to the ranks of total abstainers and of the oppo- 
nents of the liquor-traffic, their own worst enemy.— 
Nat. Temperance Advocate. 


SoME experiments have lately been made by a 
French physician, on the time required for the diges- 
tion of certain kinds of food. The stomach of the 
person on whom the experiments were made, was 
emptied by means of a pump; about 2% oz, of meat, 
finely chopped, and mixed with about 8 oz. of water, 
was then introduced. The experiment was considered 
ended, wren the matter, on removal by the pump, 
was found to contain no muscular fibre. 

The results were as follows :— 


Beef, raw, required .. 2 hours 
** half cooked . oe 8 
«well cooked es . Veal ee . 2“ 

** slightly roasted.. 3 “ Pork ee « a So 

The digestibility of milk was examined in the same 
way. The quantity used was regulated so that the 
nitrogen should be the same as in the 23 oz, of beef. 


About 16 0z. of cow’s milk, not boiled, required 3} hours. 
- ™ e boiled ee oe 6 = 


sour «e «- 3% 
skimmed « ge“ 


IN MEXICO lotteries are sanctioned by the Church 
and the Government. A lottery office is on nearly 
every block, and there are people at every corner, 
men, women, and children, peddling tickets like 
newspapers. Many of the hospitals and other chari- 
table institutions are sustained by this sort of gambling, 
and the only railroad in Mexico that is owned at home 
was constructed upon the profits 'of a lottery, The 
religion of the people seems to have been absorbed 
by their vices, or their vices by their religion, as you 
prefer, for even the lotteries and gambling dens sail 
under the names and patronage of the saints. 

The principal institution in the city is “the Lottery 
of Divine Providence,” and all the dead walls in 
Mexico are covered with the announcement that on 
the 12th of December, the anniversary of the appear- 
ance of the Holy Virgin to the shepherd at Guada- 


Beef, well roasted, reqd 4 hours. 


Mutton, raw .. 


cad “ “ o 


“ “ fe 
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, lupe will be celebrated. by great religious “functions” 
orceremonies, with cock fights, bull fights, games of 
r chance, and other attractions of a secular character. 

The usual programme on this occasion—the great- 
est religious festival in Mexico, attended by thousands 
of pilgrims for hundreds of miles around—is to have 
high mass in the morning, followed by a bull fight; 
and vespers in the,afternoon, followed by cock fights, 
with gambling booths occupying every possible cor- 
ner in the church-yard.—J/n¢ér- Ocean. 
































I HAD rather be one hour with God, than a 


thousand with the sweetest society on earth or in 
heaven. 
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THE STRIKER’S HOME, 


BY J. N. WALWORTH, 























Could you spare me fifty cents, John, 
To get some doctor's st®ff ? 

The baby’s growing worse, John, 
Her tongue is white and rough, 

Her clothes were all too thin, you know, 
For such a bitter spell ; 

But I didn’t want to fret you, 
So the worst I wouldn't tell. 


The strike bears hard on us, John, 
On little Sue and me; 

But I wouldn’t mind it much, John, 
If I could only see 

Some light beyond ; some hope, my lad, 
Of better things ahead. 

But the masters hold out strong, John, 
While we are needing bread, 


I s’pose the boys know best, John ; 
It ain’t for me to say 

How many hours the poor must work, 
How much the rich must pay. 

I hear them talk of rights and wrongs, 
I hear them speechify, 

But the sound that drowns the words, John, 
Is baby’s hungry cry. 


It’s easy holding out, John, 
With pockets full of goid; 
It’s easier to give in, John, 
When pinched with want and cold; 
And all your talk of “ forcing terms” 
Is so much empty breath, 
When balanced in the scales, John, 
With Susy’s life or death. 


* * * * * 


The striker’s face was worn with care, 
And his eyes were full of gloom, 
As they wandered from the baby’s crib 
Around the cold, bare room. 
‘‘ Poor girl !” he said, in a broken voice, — 
“You're right. It’s purty tough. 
I'll go to work to-morrow, Nan, 
Though the boys ’Il cut up rough,” 
* ¥ *¥ ¥ ¥ x 
And when the morning came again 
They both had work to do, 
For a tiny coffin was wanted, and 
A shroud for baby Sue. 
No casket with satin linings 
For the little tired head! 
No trappings of costly mourning 
For the pauper baby dead! 
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Only a hasty finding 
Of a rude, unpainted shell! 
Only a hurried wending 
To the potter's field! Ah, well! 
Why was the man so foolish ? 
And when will he learn that gold 
Can outweigh right and justice 
Ten—aye! a hundred-fold ! 


—Christian Union, 


a 


A TRUE STORY. 
“Where is the baby, grandmamma ?” 
The sweet young mother calls 
From her work 1n the cosy kitchen, 
With its dainty whitewashed walls, 
And grandma leaves her knitting,, 
And looks for her all around ; 
But not a trace of baby dear 
Can anywhere be found, 


No sound of its merry prattle, 
No gleam of its sunny hair, 

No patter of tiny footsteps, 
No sign of it anywhere. 

All through house and garden, 
Far out into the field, 


” They search each nook and corner, 


But nothing is revealed. 


And the mother’s face grew pallid; * 
Grandmamma’s eyes grew dim ; 

The father’s gone to the village ; 
No use to look for him. 

And the baby lost! ‘“ Where's Rover?” 
The mother chanced to think 

Of the old well in the orchard 
Where the cattle used to drink. 


“Where's Rover? I know he'll find her; 
Rover!” In vain they call, 
Then hurry away to the orchard ; 
And there by the moss-grown wall, 
Close to the well, lies Rover, 
Holding to baby’s dress, 
Who was leaning over the well’s edge 
In perfect fearlessness, 


She stretched her little arms down, 
But Rover held her fast, 

And never seemed to mind the kicks 
The tiny bare feet cast 

So spitetully upon him, 
But wagged his tail instead, 

To greet the fnghtened searchers, 
While naughty baby said :— 


“ Dere’s a ‘ittle dirl in the ‘ater ; 
She's dust as big as me; 
Mamma, I want to help her out, 
And take her home to tea. 
But Rover, he won't let me, 
And I don't love him, Go 
Away, you naughty Rover! 
Oh! why are you crying so?” 


The mother kissed her, saying: 
“My darling, understand, 

Good Rover saved your life, my dear— 
And see, he licks your land! 

Kiss Rover!” Baby struck him, 
But grandma understood ; 

She said, “It's hard to thank the friend 
Who thwarts us for our good,” 





—Abbe Kinne, in Baldwin's Monthly. 


